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to inquire into the industrial condition of the|eugaged in the inquiry; and distressing as are 
population in the district subject to excessive mor-|the exposures of inhumanity in which these Re- 
tality from lung-disease—‘ Dry-grinders use the|ports abound, the facts here disclosed are un- 
dry stone only ; and large quantities of fine dust, | paralleled :— 

composed partly of steel, partly of sandstone, are} ‘‘‘A boy nine years old, or at most ten, worked 
produced during the act of grinding. These men |at crinoline steel rolling three nights running, as 
formerly adopted no precaution against inhaling | well as the days, and this under his own father. 
the dust, which they are apt to do very freely, |‘‘ We should have gone so (7. ¢. nights as well as 
seeing that they sit directly behind and, as it/days) to the end of the week, only the engine 
were, astride the stone, in order that they may be|broke down.”’ His case, and the appeals which 
close to their work. Some still continue to work |he repeatedly made to me whether he might not 
in the old manner, without protection; but the|“ go to school a bit longer, instead of working,” 
greater number now use a fan, similar to that used | struck me as peculiarly painful. 

by the needle-pointers, which draws the dust into| ‘‘ ‘Another, now eleven, who went at nine years 
a shaft, and very greatly diminishes the liability|old to hardening and tempering crinoline steel, 
of the grinders to suffer from this cause of pul-|worked there from seven A. M. till half-past nine 
monary disease. The value of the fan was fully|P. M. four nights a week “ for many and many a 
exhibited in some of the fork-grinders’ shops, month,” ‘many a time till twelve at night,” 
where streams of sparks, as the red-hot particles|‘‘ and either once or twice worked from seven in 
given off from the friction of the stone and steel,|the morning all through the next night and day, 
were observed suddenly to turn downwards into/and on till twelve the following night.” 

air, but when the strength of the children is over-|the shaft as they came within the influence of the} ‘Another boy at a rolling mill, where his 
taxed, and the hours of work are excessive, the|in-draught of air.’ The employment of the fork-| proper hours were from six A. M. to half past five 
injury to health becomes very marked. The/grinders is the most deadly of all known occupa-|P. M., worked about four nights every week till 
weights carried on the head and in the arms of|tions. It was said by Dr. Hall, in 1857, that|half past eight Pp. M. at least, and this for six 
young girls are astonishing. A girl twelve years|they are exposed to influences which have a ten-| months out of the nine that he was there, there 
of age was found engaged in catching and passing] dency to rob them of twenty-five years of their| being day and night relays in the remaining three 
on two bricks at a time, weighing 14 lbs., for ajlives. Of the razor-grinders 749 out of 1,000|months, and for about four months he worked 
whole day; a work which involved the handling|were ascertained to die before they attained the|one day and night together every week, and some- 
of a weight amounting to 36 tons, and to accom-|age of forty, ‘ rotting off’ at thirty-four or thirty-|times two days and two nights running. 

plish which, standing on a narrow sloping plank, |five, and some even at twenty-two and twenty-| ‘‘‘ Another, at nine years old, sometimes made 
she had to make 11,333 complete half turns of|four. A painful description of the terrible effects|three twelve-hour shifts running, and when ten 
her body. Other girls—‘ pages,’ as they are|of this destructive occupation was drawn by the|has made two days and two nights running. 
called—carried six fire-bricks at a time to the|fork-grinders themselves some years ago, in an} ‘‘‘ Another, now thirteen, at a former place 
kilns. A fire-brick weighs, if wet, 9 lbs., and|address to the public, when they said, ‘ It is part| worked all night some Fridays, and other nights 
when dry 7¢ lbs. A child only five years old has|of our duty to allude to the destructive influence |except Mondays, always till eight or nine P. M. 
been seen at work in a brick-field, undergoing an|of our trade; for be it known that in respect to} ‘‘‘ Another, now ten, at a former place, work- 
amount of labour sufficient to completely crush |the pernicious effect of the grinding-trade uponjed from six A. M., till twelve Pp. M., three nights, 
out its vital energy and bring it to a premature|health, our branch is by far the worst. We canjand till nine p. M. the other nights, in his only 
grave. show by irresistible facts, drawn from the statistics| week there. 

“ Next in importance to the metal manufac-jof our trade, that the average age of fork-grinders} ‘Another, now fourteen, has worked some- 
tures of Birmingham are those of Sheffield ; and/does not exceed thirty years. Nor is this to be/times from six A. M. on Friday till two P. M. on 
the disastrous influence of overtaxed labour, and| wondered at, considering the poisonous atmos-| Saturday. 
the injurious influences of certain employments|phere we have to breathe, which renders the far} ‘Another, now thirteen, at a former place 
upon the duration of human life are more marked | greater part of us mere shadows of men, and pro-| worked from six P. M. till twelve noon next day, 
here than perhaps in any other manufacturing|duces a complication of diseases of which the| for a week together, and sometimes for three shifts 
district in the kingdom. The conditions under|most formidable is the asthma and dry cough, | together, ¢. g. from Monday morning till Tuesday 
which the grinding-trade is carried on in Sheffield | known by the name of the “ grinders’ complaint,” | night. 
have for years attracted notice. The evidence|followed by consumption, which no medical man| ‘ ‘ Another, now twelve, has worked in an iron 
taken by the Commission appointed in 1841,|can cure. In such cases life is a burden to us|foundry at Staveley from six a. M. till twelve 
abundantly proved the destructive nature of the|poor sufferers, and our frames are gradually wasted |p. M., for a fortnight on end; could not do it any 
occupation. The work principally consists in| by a repetition of slow tortures.’ more,’ &e. 
giving an edge to knives, razors, scissors, tools,| ‘‘ Children, nevertheless, commence the deadly| ‘As to the ill-consequences of using heavy 
and other cutlery, and in polishing the largerjemployment of fork-grinding as young as nine,| hammers at a very early age— 
articles made of steel. The amount of particles|some at eight and seven, years of age. A boy| ‘‘‘ There is a good deal of heavy work. I have 
thrown off in this process depends upon the kind |only six years old was found seated at a wheel/|seen a boy of fourteen years old using a 22 Ib. 
of work. A needle and hackle-pin manufacturer |dry-grinding for his father. A great many young |hammer in file forging, and some who have grown 
stated that a 20 lbs. packet of steel wire loses|children are engaged in the cutlery business, girls} completely out of form from the work.’ 
from 4 Ibs. to 5 Ibs. in weight during the process|and boys sometimes commencing work at seven} ‘Such abuses of parental power ought not to 
of grinding ; and that twenty-three stones worked|and even six years of age, generally under their|be tolerated in any civilised country, and the law 
by himself thus threw off in a day 75 Ibs. of steel-|own parents. ought to restrain or punish those who impose .it. 
dust, and a far larger quantity of stone. It has| “To convey an adequate idea of the nature and| These helpless children are eminently entitled to 
been estimated that at least 3 Ibs. of fine steel-|amount of the work performed by children under|the protection of the State, for such excessive 
dust is daily produced under the face of each|a very bigh temperature, in the foundry business|labour involves the certainty of premature death, 

inder. The work of the dry-grinders is thus|of Sheffield, a very large and important branch of{ preceded, in the case of the fork-grinders, by suf- 

tibed by Dr. Greenhow, the medical officer | its one, we extract the following passages|ferings of the most terrible character. By pre- 
of the Privy Council, who was directed, in 1861,|from the Report of an Assistant-Commissioner| venting children from entering upon any of the 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Manufacturing Labourers 
(Continued from page 354.) 

“One of the greatest abuses of juvenile labour 
that we have met with occurs in the manufacture 
of bricks. The employment itself is not un- 
healthy, inasmuch as it is carried on in the open 
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steel-grinding or heavy furnace employments until 
a proper age, and then only under certain restric- 
tions, not only would their lives be prolonged, 
but sufficient time might be afforded for the edu- 
cation which they so greatly need. The genera- 
tion now growing up in Sheffield and its vicinity 
is described as ‘equally ignorant of the country 
in which they live, of the ruler by whom it is 
governed, and of the founder of the religion which 
it acknowledges.’ ”’ 
(To be continued.) ~ 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Juvenile Column, No. 14 


HONOR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER. 


Our last number reminded of some anecdotes 
on the same subject of filial duty and affection, 
with which we have recently met, that may prove 
more than entertaining to our juvenile readers ; 
they are as followeth :— 

“Tt is my mother.—A gentleman tell us that, 
some years ago, being on the banks of the Ken- 
nebec river, he saw an Indian coming across in 
his canoe. He had his family with him, consist- 
ing of his wife and a very aged woman, whom he 
had carefully covered with a blanket. His name 
was Quenockross ; he had been wounded in battle, 
and was lame in one of his feet. 

‘‘When he reached the shore, he kindled a 
fire, and then took the aged woman out of the 
canoe in his arms, and laid her down very tenderly 
by it. He then cooked some food and gave it to 
her to eat, while he and his wife waited until she 
had done eating. Seeing the gentleman observed 
him very attentively, he pointed to the aged wo- 
man, and, in a tone that showed he felt it an 
honor to be thus attentive to her, he said, ‘ Jt is 
my mother.’ Yes, the poor, lame savage felt that 
it was a privilege to forget his own trouble, and 
act with the utmost respect and tenderness 
towards his aged mother.” 

“¢ Archbishop Tillotson.—There are some chil- 
dren who are almost ashamed to own their parents, 
because they are poor, or in a low situation of 
life. We will, therefore, give an example of the 
contrary, as displayed by the Dean of Canterbury, 
afterwards Archbishop Tillotson. His father, 
who wasa plain Yorkshireman, perhaps something 
like those we now call ‘ Friends,’ approached the 
house where his son resided, and inquired whether 
‘John Tillotson was at home.’ The servant, in- 
dignant at what he thought his insolence, drove 
him from the door; but the dean, who was within, 
hearing and recognizing the voice, instead of em- 
bracing the opportunity afforded him, of going 
out and bringing in his father in a more private 
manner, came running out, exclaiming in the 
presence of his astonished servants, ‘ It is my be- 
loved father ;’ and, with much filial respect, asked 
for his blessing. Obedience and love to our 
parents is a very distinct and important command 
of God, upon which he has promised his blessing 
—and his promises never fail.”’ 

“ You will think of it when they are dead.— 
The omission of kind and comforting words, you 
will think of ; the neglect of little acts of tender 
love, such as would be real expressions of grati- 
tude for what they have suffered and done for you 
in your helplessness, and have always done for 
you—thoughts of these things will enter into 
your hearts like so many fine-pointed darts: Es. 
pecially will these be felt when you come to be 
parents, and live over for your children what your 
parents have lived through for you.” 

I knew a young woman whose father died when 
she was about eighteen years of age. She, with 
the rest of the children, were considered obedient 
and respectful to their father. The father himself 
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said, when dying, in speaking to a friend concern- 
ing his children, “I have good children; never 
one of them gave me a disrespectful word.” But 
after all this, I have known that daughter to say, 
that the remembrance of having omitted to speak 
some sweet, consoling words, which she might 
have spoken to her father, and of omitting to do 
some unasked and unexpected acts of gentle, care- 
taking love, which she might have done, had 
caused her more painful sensations than she could 
express. “I remember,” she said, “ one instance, 
which has been brought to my mind by some 
little act of my child toward me, so that the joy 
of my soul was hushed, and my spirit, for a sea- 
son, was clothed in mourning. I wished my 
father back ‘again, long enough, at least, for me 
to act my part toward him over again, and let 
him see what was in my heart to do for his com- 
fort. The instance was simply this:—I was 
ironing; my father was in the room, in feeble 
health, from which he suffered for years before 
his death. He asked me if I could not set the 
iron upon my clothes in a gentler manner, as the 
jarging disturbed his head. I immediately made 
a change according to his request, but not half 
so much as I might have made, had I realized 
low agreeable a gentler action would have been 
to him. When [ was nearly done, I noticed by 
the turning of his eyes toward the table, that the 
noise yet,hurt him. I never forgot that anxious 
look of suffering; and since I have had fecble 
health, and have felt many harassing jars which 
my Jittle thoughtless children have made, I have 
many a time sighed out, ‘ Oh, the thoughtlessness 
of adult children !—what sorrow it makes for 
them in after years |’ ”” 

“ Harden not your hearts.—John Hanson was 
a bluff boy of fifteen. He was a smart, active, 
fearless fellow; the boys thought a good deal of 
him, and he thought a good deal of himself. On 
one occasion his father had business which called 
him to a distant city, and he left John to ‘take 
care’ of the family. John felt very proud of his 
trust, and did well for several days, acting under 
the advice and counsel of his mother, just as he 
ought to have done. By-and-by he grew impa- 
tient of his mother’s restraint, and did many 
things quite independent of her. The younger 
children did not like his doings and sayings at 
all; ‘he orders us round,’ they said, ‘as if he 
were king.’ At last he took the entire manage- 
ment of things, and one day acted not only against 
his mother’s wishes, but talked very ill-temperedly 
to her. Going to bed that night, he could not 
sleep. His conduct towards his mother troubled 
him, and he tossed from one side of the bed to 
the other, trying to get an easy place. He blamed 
the bed and Bridget who made it, and then he 
thought he was sick, and worried along for some 
time; in fact John suspected what the matter 
really was, only he was too proud to own it. He 
knew it was his treatment of his mother that 
troubled him, and for a long while he tried to 
sleep it off, or think of something else, or excuse 
himself in one way or another. Happily John 
did not succeed. Conscience would do its work, 
and John listened to all it said; and the conse- 
quence was, that pretty near midnight, for it was 
as late as that, the boy got up, stole to his mo- 
ther’s chamber, and with tears in his eyes and 
penitence in his heart, begged her to forgive him. 
‘And QO! he says, now that he is a man, ‘ it was 
the sweetest moment of my life when I was for- 
given.’” 

That hour was the turning-point in the boy’s 
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became the bad man. But John yielded tothe — 
voice of conscience, and he made thorough work | 
of it. He confessed his fault, and asked to be 
forgiven, and experienced the sweets—(they are — 
real sweets )—of forgiveness. The next day, John’s _ 





management was improved. He was more king _ 


and considerate towards his brothers and si 

and respectful towards his mother; and he wag 
prepared by it afterwards to taste the sweets of 
of God’s forgiveness and favor. And his word 
to every boy now is, ‘If you have wronged your 
mother, be sure to own your fault, and ask to be 
forgiven. Harden not your hearts, boys.” 
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The Eye of an Eagle.—The eyes of all birds — 
have a peculiarity of structure which enables them 
to see near or distant objects equally well, and 
this wonderful power is carried to the greatest 
perfection in the bird of prey. When we reeol- 
lect that an eagle will ascend more than a mile 
in perpendicular height, and from that enormous 
elevation will perceive its unsuspecting prey, and 
pounce on it with unerring certainty; and when 
we see the same bird scrutinizing, with almost 
microscopic nicety, an object close at hand, we * 
shall at once perceive that he possesses a power 
of accommodating his sight to distance in a man- 
ner to which our eye is unfitted, and of which it. 
is totally incapable. If we take a printed page, 
we shall find that there is some particular distance, 
probably ten inches, at which we can read the 
words, and see each letter with perfect distinet- 
ness; but if we move this page to a distance of 
forty inches, or bring it within a distance of five 
inches, we shall find it impossible to read it at 
all. A scientific man would, therefore, call ten 
inches the focus, or focal distance of our eyes. 
We cannot alter this focus, except by the aid of 
spectacles. 

But an eagle has the power of altering the foeus 
of his eye just as he pleases; he has only to look 
at an object at the distance of two feet, or two, 
miles, in order to see it with perfect distinctness. 
Of course, the eagle knows nothing of the wonder- 
ful contrivance which God has supplied for his 
accommodation ; he employs it instinctively, and 
because he cannot help it. The ball of his eye 
is surrounded by fifteen little plates, called 
sclerotic bones; they form a complete ring, and 
their edges slightly overlap each other. When 
he looks at a distant object, this little circle of 
bones expands, and the ball of the eye being re- 
lieved from the pressure, becomes flatter; and 
when he looks at a very near object, the little 
bones press together, and the ball of the eye is 
thus squeezed into a rounder or more convex form; 
the effect is very familiar to every body ; a person 
with very round eyes is near-sighted ; and only 
sees clearly an object that is close to him; and @ 
person with flat eyes, as in old age, can see noth- 
ing clearly, except at a distance; the eagle, by 
the mere will, can make his eyes round or flat, 
and see with equal clearness at any distance. 


A Mother’s Concern for her Children.—Tabiths 
Lowe evinced her concern for the present and 
eternal welfare of her children, by frequent coun- 
sel adapted to their capacities, and petitions of 
soul to the throne of grace on their behalf; and 
in some records of her maternal and christian 
solicitude, writes thus: ‘I trust I can with sin- 
cerity say, my chief desire for them is, that they 
may be brought up in the fear of the Lord, and 
the love of his truth; that they may be plain, 
simple, and humble. I covet not great things for 


life. If he that night had hardened himself, the| them, nor the possession of much riches: they are 
next day he would probably have behaved worse | attended with many snares, and the true comforts 
than before, and so on and on until the bad boy lof life are not added thereby. When we consider 
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that we are only placed here for a very short time,| formidable barrier to the production of the staple} Whitney graduated in the fall of 1792, and 
and must hereafter exist for ever and ever, either|in any but a region like India, where labour can |directly engaged with a Mr. B., from Georgia, to 
jn unspeakable misery, or in the glorious presence| be hired for a price below the cost of subsisting | proceed to that State and reside in his employer's 
of God and our blessed Redeemer, how should we| slaves, however wretchedly, in this country. It/family as a private teacher. On his way thither 
be seeking first the blessing of heaven, and feel] seemed that the limit of American cotton cultiva-|he had as a travelling companion, Mrs. Green, 
it our duty and privilege to have all things injtion had been fully reached, when an event oc-| widow of the eminent Revolutionary General Na- 






















subserviency thereto.”—Piety Promoted. curred which speedily revolutionized the industry |thaniel Green, who was returning with her chil- 
of our slave holding States, and the commerce |dren to Savannah, after spending the summer at 
For, “The Friend.” | and manufactures of the world. the North. His health being infirm on his arrival 

The Cotton Plant and Cotton Gin 


Eli Whitney, a native of Westborough, Wor-jat Savannah, Mrs. Green kindly invited him to 
“ Greely’s American Conflict,” in one of the} cester county, Massachusetts, born December 8,|the hospitalities of her residence until it should 
introductory chapters, considers the important/ 1765, was descended on both sides from ancestors| become fully restored. Short of money and in a 
influence exerted by the cultivation of cotton) of English stock, who dated their migration from |land of strangers, he was now coolly informed by 
upon the extension and development of slavery|the old country nearly back to the memorable |his employer that his services were not required, 
in the Southern States. We extract most of the| voyage of the Mayflower. They were generally|he (B.) having employed another teacher in his 
observations on this subject: farmers, and, like most farmers of those days, in|stead. Mrs. Green hereupon urged him to make 
The plant known as Cotton, whence the fibre of| very moderate circumstances. Eli’s father, poor, |her house his home so long as that should be de- 
that name is mainly obtained, appears to be indi-| industrious, and ingenious, had a workshop where-|sirable, and pursue, under her roof, the study of 
genous in most tropical and semi-tropical coun-|in he devoted the inclement season to the making|the law, which he then contemplated. He grate- 
tries, having been found growing wild by Colum-|of wheels and chairs. Here the son early de-|fully accepted the offer, and commenced the study 
bus in St. Domingo, and by later explorers) veloped a remarkable ingenuity and mechanical |accordin ty. 
throughout the region of the lower Mississippi| skill ; establishing, when only fifteen years of age,} Mrs. Green happened to be engaged in em- 
and its tributaries. Cortes found it in use by the|the manufacture, by hand, of wrought nails, for|broidering on a peculiar frame known as a tam- 
half civilized Mexicans ; and it has been rudely) which there was, in those later years of our revo-|bour. It was badly constructed, so that it in- 
fabricated in Africa from time immemorial.|lutionary struggle, a demand at high prices. |jured the fabric while it impeded its production. 
India, however, is the earliest known seat of the} Though he had had no instruction in nail-making, | Whitney eagerly volunteered to make her a better, 
cotton manufacture, and here it long ago attained|and his few implements were of the rudest de-|and did‘so on a plan wholly new, to her great de- 
the highest perfection possible prior to the appli-| scription, he pursued the business through two/|light and that of her children. 
cation of steam, with complicated machinery, to| winters with profit to his father, devoting the| A large party of Georgians, from Augusta and 
its various processes ; and hence it appears to have| summers, as before and afterward, to the labours|the plantations above, soon after paid Mrs. G. a 
gradually extended westward through Persia and| of the farm. After the close of the war, his nails | visit, several of them being officers who had served 
Arabia, until it attracted the attention of the|being no longer in demand, he engaged in the\under her husband in the revolutionary war. 
‘Greeks, and was noticed by Herodotus about 450) manufacture of the pins then in fashion for fasten-| Among the topics discussed by them around the 
B. C., as the product of an Indian tree, and the|ing ladies’ bonnets, and nearly monopolised the|fireside was the depressed state of agriculture, 
staple of an extensive manufacture. Later Greek} market through the excellence of his product.|and the impossibility of profitably extending the 
accounts confirm the impression that the tree or| Walking canes also were among his winter manu-|culture of the green-seed cotton, because of the 
shrub variety was cultivated in India previously| factures, and were esteemed peculiarly well made|trouble and expense incurred in separating the 
to the plant or annual now by far the more com-|and handsome. Meantime, he continued the|seed from the fibre. These representations im- 
monly grown. The Romans began to use cotton| devotion of his summers to the labours of the|pelled Mrs. Green to say: “Gentleman, apply to 
fabrics before the time of Julius. Cesar, and the| farm, attending the common school of his district|my young friend E. Whitney—he can make any 
cotton-plant was grown in Sicily and along the|through its winter session, and being therein|thing.’ She thereupon took them into an ad- 
northern shore of the Mediterranean so early.as| noted for his eminent skill in arithmetic. At)jacent room, where she showed them her tambour- 
the tenth century. The culture, however, does| fourteen, he was looked upon by his neighbours|frame, and several ingenious toys which HE. W. 
not appear to have ever attained a great import-|as a very remarkable, energetic, and intelligent|had made for the gratification of ber children. 
ance in any portion of the world regarded by the| youth. At nineteen he resolved to obtain a liberal|She then introduced them to Whitney himself, 
Greeks and Romans as civilized, prior to its re-| education; but it was not until he had reached | extolling his genius, and commending him to their 
cent establishment in Egypt, in obedience to the|the mature age of twenty-three that he was en-|confidence and friendship. In the conversation 
despotic will of Ibrahim Pacha. abled to enter college. By turns labouring with|which ensued, he observed that he had never 
In the British colonies, now composing this|his hands and teaching school, he obtained the|seen cotton or cotton-seed in his life. 
country, the experiment of cotton-planting was| means of prosecuting his studies in Yale, which| E. Whitney promised nothing and gave little 
tried so early as 1621; and in 1666 the growth|he entered in May, 1789. He borrowed some|encouragement, but he went to work. No cotton 
of the cotton-plant is on record. The cultivation| money to aid him in his progress, giving his note|in the seed being at hand, be went to Savannah 
slowly and fitfully expanded throughout the fol-| therefor and paying it so soon as he could. On/searched there among warehouses and boats, until 
lowing century, extending northward to the|the decease of his father, some years afterward,|he found a small parcel. This he carried home 
eastern shore of Maryland and the southernmost) he took an active part in settling the estate, but|and secluded with himself in a basement room, 
point of New Jersey—where, however, the plant) relinquished his portion to his co-heirs. It is|where he set himself at work to devise and con- 
was grown more for ornament than use. It is| scarcely probable that the amount he thus sacri-4struct the implement required. Tools being few 
stated that “seven bags of cotton wool” were} ficed was large, but the generous spirit he evinced|and rude, he was constrained to make better— 
among the exports of Charleston, 8. C., in 1748,|is not thereby obscured. drawing his own wife, because none could, at 
and that trifling shipments from that port were) While in college, his natural superiority in|that time, be bought in the city of Savannah. 
likewise made in 1754 and 1757. In 1784 it is} mechanism and proclivity to invention were fre-| Mrs. Green and his next friend, P. Miller, whom 
recorded that eight bags, shipped to England,|quently manifested. On one occasion, a tutor|she soon after married, were the only persons 
were seized at the custom-house as fraudulently regretted to his pupils that he could not exhibit|beside himself who were allowed the entrée of his 
entered: “cotton not being a production of the|a desired philosophical experiment, beeause the |workshop—in fact the only ones who clearly knew 
United States.” The export of 1790, as returned,| apparatus was out of order, and could only be re-| what he was about. His mysterious hammering 
was eighty-one bags; and the entire cotton crop} paired in Europe. Young Whitney thereupon |and tinkering in that solitary cell were subjects of 
of the United States was probably less than the| proposed to undertake the repair, and made it to|infinite curiosity, marvel and ridicule among the 
— of some single plantation in our day.|perfect satisfaction. At another time he asked| younger members of the family. But he did not 
or, though the plant grew luxuriantly and pro-| permission to use at intervals the tools of a car-|interfere with their merriment, nor allow them to 
duced abundantly throughout tidewater Virginia,| penter who worked near his boarding-place ; but|interfere with his enterprise ; and before the close 
and all that portion of our country lying south-|the careful mechanic declined to trust them in|of the winter, his machine was so nearly perfected 
ward and southwestward of Richmond, yet the/the hands of a student, unless the gentleman with |that its success was no longer doubtful. 
enormous labour required to separate the seed| whom Whitney boarded would become responsi-| Mrs. Greene, too eager to realize and enjoy her 
from the tiny handful of fibres wherein it was im-|ble for their safe return. The guarantee was) friend’s triumph, ii view of the existing stagna- 
bedded, precluded its extensive and profitable| given, and Whitney took the tools in hand; when| tion of Georgian industry, invited an assemblage 
cultivation. It was calculated that the perfect| the carpenter, surprised at his dexterity, exclaim-|at her house of leading gentlemen from various 
Separation of a pound of fibre from the seed was|ed: “There was one good mechanic spoiled when|parts of the State, and on the first day after 
an average day’s work; and this fact presented a| you went to college.” their meeting, conducted them to a temporary 



























saw with astonishment and delight, that one man 
with Whitney’s invention, could separate more 
cotton from the seed in a single day than he could 
without it by the labour of months. 

Phineas Miller, a native of Connecticut and a 
graduate of Yale, who had come to Georgia as 
the teacher of General Green’s children, and who, 
about this time, became the husband of his widow, 
now proposed a partnership with Whitney, by 
which he engaged to furnish funds to perfect the 
invention, secure the required patents, and manu- 
facture the needed machines; the partners to 
share equally all profits and emoluments thence 
resulting. Their contract bears date May 27, 
1798 ; and the firm of Miller & Whitney imme- 
diately commenced what they had good reason to 
expect would prove a most extensive and highly 
lucrative business. E. Whitney thereupon re- 
paired to Connecticut, there to perfect his inven- 
tion, secure his patent, and manufacture machines 
for the Southern market. 

But his just and sanguine hopes were destined 
to signal and bitter disappointment. His inven- 


tion was too valuable to be peacefully enjoyed ;|- 


or, rather, it was the seeming and urgent interest 
of too many to rob him of the just reward of his 
achievement. He ought not to have expected 
that those who lived idly and luxuriously by steal- 
ing the wife from the husband, and the child 
from its mother, would hesitate to steal, also, the 
fruit of his brain work, in order to render the 
original theft ten-fold more advantageous than it 
otherwise could be. Reports of the nature and 
value of his invention were widely and rapidly 
circulated, creating intense excitement. Multi- 
tudes hastened from all quarters to see his origi- 
nal machine ; but, no patent having yet been se- 
cured, it was deemed unsafe to gratify their 
curiosity; so they broke open the building by 
night, and carried off the wonderful prize. Before 
he could complete his model and secure his patent, 
a number of imitations had been made and set to 
work, deviating in some respects from the original, 
in the hope of thus evading all penalty. Before 
E. Whitney had been three days on his north- 
ward trip, a letter from his partner followed on 
his track, which said : 

“Tt will be necessary to have a considerable 
number of gins made, to be in readiness to send 
out as soon as the patent is obtained, in order to 
satisfy the absolute demands, and make people’s 
heads easy on the subject ; for J am informed of 
two other claimants for the honour of the inven- 
tion of the cotton gins, in addition to those we 
knew before.” 

‘ (To be continued.) 


We may grow wise apace in opinions, by books 
and men; but vital, experimental, and saving 
knowledge, can only be received from the Holy 
Spirit, the great instructor and comforter of his 


people. 
Height of Waves.—In Commodore Wilkes’ 


building, erected for the machine, in which they 
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Selected. 


PASSING THROUGH. 


I walk as one who knows that he is treading 
A stranger soil ; 

As one round whom a serpent-world is spreading 
Its subtle coil. 


I walk as one but yesterday delivered 
From a sharp chain ; . 
Who trembles lest the bond so newly severed 
Be bound again. 


I walk as one who feels that he is breathing 
Ungenial air ; 

For whom as wiles, the tempter still is wreathing 
The bright and fair. 


My steps I know are on the plains of danger 
For sin is near ; 

But looking up, I pass along, a stranger, 
In haste and fear. 


This earth has lost its power to drag me downward : 
Its spell is gone ; 

My course is now right upward, and right onward, 
To yonder throne. - 


Hour after hour of time’s dark night is stealing 
In gloom away ; 

Speed thy fair dawn of light, and joy, and healing, 
Thou Star of day. 


For thee its God, its King, the long rejected, 
Earth groans and cries; 
For thee the long-beloved, the long-expected, 
Thy bride still sighs! 
— Horatius Bonar. 
—_————_o——— 


REST YONDER. 


This is not my place of resting, 
Mine’s a city yet to come; 

Onward to it I am hasting— 
On to my eternal home. 


Selected. 


In it all is light and glory, 
O’er it shines a nightless day; 
Every trace of sin’s sad story, 
All the curse has passed away. 


There the Lumb, our Shepherd, leads us, 
By the streams of life along ; 

On the freshest pastures feeds us, 
Turns our sighing into song. 


Soon we pass this desert dreary, 
Soon we bid farewell to pain; 
Never more be sad or weary, 
Never, never sin again. 
— Bonar. 
a 


For “The Friend.” 
Thoughts for the Times—No, 33, 
SARAH GRUBB (LATE LYNES.) 

The dying expressions of Sarah Grubb,-‘‘ We 
must give up our own wills entirely, and become 
like little children: it is the only way we can 
enter the kingdom,” are almost the words of 
Jesus Christ himself, and they convey the great 
truth, that unquestioning obedience to the Divine 
voice is the first and last of our duties. All 
christians believe in this Divine guidance in a 
stricter or more general sense. To us who be- 
lieve that it is not by a God afar off, through the 
agency of general laws, but by his especial and 
particular Providence and guidance, made known 


so it has been many a time. Oh! for ever 
and exalted be Israel’s Almighty Helper. 
doing much while he convinces us that wi — 
Him we are nothing and can do nothing.” And — 
under the clear sense she had of a prevailing de. — 
fection from this cardinal belief shaping the lives 4 
of our members, she went mournfully all her 
days. 

“The dead forms and empty professions, 
whether amongst us or others, must yield to the 
living substance, and the eternal power; but I : 
fear that many under our name will wither more _ 
and more, and be taken away ; so great is theop 
pression of the life, and so dry are many m a 
as to their general condition; so that I am often ~ 
ready to say, Oh! where is the living sap from 
the living root ? and while much is doing in works 
of benevolence by our members, there seems bat 
little of that fruit whereby our Heavenly Father 
is glorified.” ; 

She wrote thus to Elisha Bates, in 1834 
“Perhaps both thou and I think that we speak 
under the same influence that enabled our first 
Friends, called to the ministry, to preach Christ; 
we do however differ with respect to our views, if 
I gather what thine are from thy communications 
in the gallery ; for it seems to me, that while thou 
recommends and enforcest faith in the outward 
coming of the Redeemer ; and in all that He did 
and suffered for mankind, in that prepared body 
in which he offered himself up a propitiation for 
the sins of the whole world, thou dost not call us 
unto his inward coming, by which all may par 
take of salvation through Him, even those who . 
are without the privilege of the Holy Scripture; 
and unless we who have them, and profess belief 
therein, come to this revelation of the Saviour in 
our hearts, we are yet in our sins. I have never 
once heard thee preach universal grace, and I 
confess, as an individual, I cannot recognise thy 
ministry in the anointing ; for it does not seem to 
me that the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God is evidenced therein, while exposition of 
scripture, in the wisdom of words is largely eet 
forth. Oh! my dear brother, I am sorely grieved 
for thee. Was it always thus with thee? I 
know not how to rest in my spirit, without ae- 
quainting thee with the pain I feel, lest thy best 
judgment should be warped.” 

A few days after writing this letter she attend- 
ed London Quarterly Meeting. She says it was 
very formidable in prospect to her. ‘ My spirit 
was bowed down greatly on Second and Third- 
days; and I rose on Third-day morning with an 
awful weight upon me. Under this I went to — 
meeting, where I sat in great exercise of spi 
before the Lord. It was long ere I found my way 
to utter anything. W. R. and W. A. both spoke. 
My way being clearly made straight for me, 1 
stood up soon after the latter Friend took his seat. 
It was truly awful work, I had to lay things opea 
as they were opened to me in the freshness of the 
Divine life. It seamed to me that the authority 
of Truth was almost invincible. Error was 
tected, and mystery Babylon’s devices, set forth; 


“United States Exploring Expedition,” a work|in the heart, that the disciples are led, this belief/and her deceivableness of unrighteousness, her 


that reflects great credit on our country, he gives 
the height and velocity of waves in a heavy wind 
and high sea, off Cape Horn. Having two ves- 
sels with him, he was enabled to make an exact 
observation. The two vessels were only one- 
eighth of a mile apart, with one wave between 
them ; the timé for a wave from one vessel to the 


becomes the great central truth of religion. It 
was the great end of Sarah Grubb’s gospel labours 
to call the people to this Divine Guide—the 
promised Comforter which will lead and guide 
into all truth. She often said to her hearers, 
“ Were I speaking unto you from this time unto 
midnight, and then to day-break, it would be all 


making likenesses of all that is found in the true 
church, and her artful contrivances to pass for 
the Lamb’s Bride, were all described (as I believe) 
in the demonstration of the eternal Spirit. My 
mind was abundantly relieved—yes, more than 
for a long time past ; yet a remaining sense is with 
me that few would go all the way with me; but 


other was 13 seconds, giving 26} miles an hour,|to invite and gather you to the influence which|if ever the Captain of Israel’s host gave the vic- 
and the height of the wave was 32 feet. Having|you now feel; the blessed power and presence of|tory in my experience, He gave it that day. All 
two vessels, he could ascertain the height very|God. Let us sit under the heavenly canopy in|the praise and the glory be ascribed to his adorable 


accurately. 


He says the waves were higher than|reverent stillness a little while, and feel its pre-| Name. Amen.” 


at any other time during his cruise.—Late Paper.|ciousness beyond what words can set forth, and| She visited London again near the end of the 
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the devices of the serpent; though a disposition | truly watchful and dependent upon Him alone.” 
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year (1884) and writes, “I left London very|may prevail and be operated upon, tosquare.things| In the Second month, 1838, she remarked in 
much depressed. Perhaps it never fell to my lot|to the notions of such as are ‘ wise in their own/a letter, “ most truly glad am I, that none of thy 
to obtain so little substantial relief in any pre-|eyes, and prudentin their own sight.’ Let us be|immediate family have departed from the first 
vious going forth as a minister ; notwithstanding |simple and humble; keeping with the lowly life| principles of Friends. Nothing better will be 
it cost me great conflict and suffering to leave|of Christ Jesus in our own hearts; then will it| discovered, wherein to partake of that rest which 
home, and also again to show myself in London; keep us from all that could harm us.” is prepared for the people of God ; and those who 
but it behoves us to become willing toendure the} In the Yearly Meeting of 1836 she visited the|have gone from these principles, into notions and 
misconstructions even of those we greatly prefer |men’s meeting, and in the course of her commu-|speculations, must, I am persuaded, feel at sea- 
to ourselves, when our words and conduct too,|nication said, ‘‘I am come among you a poor,|sons, the want of an acquaintance with the lead- 
appear to them to be erroneous, while we can ap-|weak creature, laden with a burden, the weight |ings of Christ, the great and good Shepherd, who 
peal to the Searcher of all hearts, that we havejof which cannot be expressed by the tongue of|maketh his flock to lie down in green pastures, 
nothing in view that is of a sinister nature, or|the eloquent, much less by mine; but I must en-|and leadeth them beside the still waters. * * * 
that desires any thing that is cogtrary to His holy |deavour to lay it down. I trust that the scripture may yet be verified, in 
ill. . “The time is now come, often foretold, when | the little few who keep to the ancient and abid- 
«“T suppose thou dost not think that anything|the Lord would descend among this people as the|ing foundation. ‘The remnant of Jacob shall be 
was elicited at the morning meeting, calculated/rain, the storm and the overflowing flood. It|in the midst of many people, as a dew from the 
to render Friends of the old school less uneasy|must, indeed, be acknowledged that a weighty |Lord.’” 
than they have long been, respecting the novel|shaking has come upon us. There are among} Thus was Sarah Grubb kept alive, in the clear 
opinions that are afloat. I confess that my ap-|you those who have been as fruitful branches, but |and open vision, to the end of her days. She had 
prehensions were rather confirmed, for there|for want of abiding in the root, and retaining the|never had many confidants, “ From youth to this 
seemed to be a disposition to cover and gloss over|sap, are withering and will wither. last stage of my life, I have had but few inti- 
the unsoundness, so as to make it less tangible} ‘The foundation of every individual in this|mates; and in some of those few I have been dis- 
than when so much caution in expression was not|Society will be discovered, whether it be upon|appointed. Friendship, true friendship, is indeed 
observed ; however this likewise will, sooner or|the rock or upon the sand. * * * Their oppo-|a precious thing—a rare gem—hard to find. It 
later, be detected and made manifest by that Spirit| nents (of our early Friends) were strong in the|is however to be met with here below. It is un- 
which ‘searcheth all things even the deep things| words of scripture, like those formerly who thought|changeable as the source from which it springs. 
of God;’ yea, ‘the hail shall sweep away the|that in them they had eternal life. * * * You,|Its value is equally known and appreciated in 
refuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the|too, study the scriptures by the strength of your| prosperity and adversity.” 
hiding place,’ however we may fortify them in|rational intellectual faculties, and doubt not you} Mary Capper, Thomas Shillitoe, Daniel Wheeler 
the strength of that wisdom which is from be-|comprehend their meaning; and here you stop:/and others, partook of her warmest friendship 
neath.” Her letters from this time forward are|you refuse to come unto Christ in his inward and /and fullest confidence. After a large meeting at 
fall of the same anxieties. In 1835 she writes :|spiritual appearance ; you will not hear His voice |Stoke Newington, in 1838, Daniel Wheeler came 
“T fear there is a confederacy among us, which |speaking in your hearts, and are therefore reject-|to her and asked her where she was going to dine; 
hath not the sanction of His spirit, who still sus-|ing Him. * * * Oh! my friends, there were some /for, said he, ‘‘ thy people are my people.” They 
tains the name of ‘Counsellor’ with those who|in ancient days, who said, one to another, ‘Go too,|were led harmoniously to labour. How truly 
feel that without Him they can do nothing. But|let us make brick and burn them thoroughly;/could she have responded, “and thy God my 
surely ‘ the Lord will do a marvellous work among/let us build a city and a tower, whose top may /(od !” 
this people, even a marvellous work and a wonder;|reach unto heaven.’ Some of you are laying} Of those who stood firm for the law and the 
for the wisdom of the wise men shall perish, and|hand to hand and shoulder to shoulder, to erecta/testimony, this little band was the foremost. 
the understanding of the prudent shall be hid ;’|tower whose height may reach to heaven; beauti-|There were others of equal or superior endow- 
even when the simplicity of Truth, its wisdom ful indeed to the eye, and of fair proportions ; and| ments and qualifications, whose long continued 
and its power shall be raised into dominion again. | you are saying to others, ‘Come and behold what/and devoted services, the church gratefully ac- 
How shall the meek then rejoice in the Lord, andj we are doing ; join yourselves unto us and we will knowledged ; but the few not only kept their 
the poor know what it is to rejoice in the Holy|show you the gospel path unto heaven; a path garments unspotted from the world, but, unmoved 
One of Israel! ‘for the house of Jacob shall not)full of charity and love; an easy and a comfort-|by the blandishments of friendship, and the social 
be ashamed,’ seeing that the oe of this|able path wherein you may avoid the cross ;’ but|influences which surrounded them—like a colour- 
wrestling seed is in the Lord alone, in whom is|say not ‘a confederacy to all them to whom this|ing and refracting atmosphere, exposed and re- 
wr, x everlasting.” people shall say a confederacy.’ Oh! beware of|sisted prevailing errors, thus continuing unbroken 
“Oh! the want of true simplicity, of best wis-|that subtle spirit which would lead you from the|through their day and generation, that succession 
dom and of keeping to the power of Truth! It/pure truth, under such delusive pretensions; for|of apostolic men and women—of watchers upon 
seems as if there was danger of idolizing the hu-|though these talk of the unity cf the Spirit, it is}the walls of Zion, which in infinite mercy has 
man understanding now, and bringing all things|not the cementing influence with which Christ/been hitherto vouchsafed to us. So did they be- 
to the test of reason ; so while we say we see, our/unites his disciples in precious fellowship. And/come the salt of the gathered church and lost not 
blindness increases to an alarming degree; and|I am commanded to tell you, that, as in the in-|their savour—pillars in the house of our God and 
not a few (it is to be feared) are stumbling upon stance of the tower of Babel, the Lord came down | went no more out. 
the dark mountains, having wandered from the|and confounded their language, so will it be with 
safe abiding in the lowly place; comparable to|the Babel builders amongst us; for when they 
the situation of the people of the Lord formerly,|come together they will not understand each 
when it was said, ‘as the valleys are they spread|others speech; and their building on the sand 
forth, &c.’ Again and again has the right thing] will crumble to pieces, and they themselves will 
been raised into the ascendency over that which |wither, wither, wither; and be scattered to the 
would have taken its placc, and which sought to/north and to the south, to the east and to the 
keep down the lowly life of the Lord Jesus. Wel west.” 
have been thankful in feeling that it was limited;| In the Sixth month, 1837, she wrote thus: 
but oh! there remains to be great occasion for|‘‘ What occasions me most sorrow is, that in this 
lamentation.” Y. M. of 1835. day of sifting, as from seive to seive, we have in 
In the early part of the following year she|a society capacity, retarded the great work, and 
Writes: “‘QOh! the wisdom of this world! what|owned much which the great Lord of the heritage 
mischief it does by meddling with what it cannot|has appointed should be winnowed away. Oh! 
comprehend ! but I do believe that the simplicity|the consideration hereof weighs down my spirit ; 
of the Gospel will yet prevail over it all, even|and because there appears at present no remedy, 
within our pale, and Babel builders will be con-|my soul weeps in secret places, and I go mourn- 
founded, as indeed they have ever been. ing all the day long; yet there is at times a hum- 
“We are indeed come to strange times (as re-|ble but sure hope, that there will be a discerning} 
_— our Society) but of this I am persuaded,|more clearly between thing and thing; between| Blessed are they who greatly hunger and thirst 
the standard of Truth, ancient and new, can-|the covering that is not of God’s spirit, and that |after righteousness ; their souls are thereby greatly 
not be lowered by the wisdom of man, or any of|which He prepares and grants to those who are|enlarged to receive the oil of gladness, and the 
wine of the kingdom. 
























































































Prussia has a population of 19,304,848, all but 
2,504,179 of whom are Germans. The Austrian 
empire contains a population of 86,795,100, the 
German element ineluding only 8,200,000. The 
remainder of the inhabitants consist of Magyars, 
5,050,000 ; Bohemians, Moravians, and Slowacks, 
3,600,000; Poles, 2,200,000; Russiaus, 2,800,. 
000 ; Sclavonians, 1,210,000 ; Croats, 1,360,000; 
Servians, 1,470,000; Bulgarians, 25/000; Ital- 
— 8,050,000 ; members of other races, 4,130,- 

0. 





Gaiety.—It has been long known that gaiety 
is not solid enjoyment ; but that the gaiety should 
indicate little else than the want of solid enjoyment, 
a circumstance not always suspected.— Hugh 

iller. 
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From “Chambers’ Journal.” 


Sea—Salts. heat and cold. 

Any one who has made a veritable sea-voyage,| It is observed in the pools or brine-vats of salt 
cannot have failed to notice the intensely blue| works, that the more concentrated the water, the 
colour of the water in certain parts of the ocean.|bluer the colour of it, the saltest of all being of a 
In the vicinity of land, he will have seen the!blue nearly as deep as that of the intertropical 
water of a bright green colour, which will be found| waters. The light-green colour of the North Sea, 
to prevail until soundings cease to be struck. In|and the Polar Seas, is to the blue of mere souther- 
the deep unfathomable parts of the ocean, he will||y waters what the middle brine-vat is to the vat 
have seen the water of so deep a blue as to belin which crystallization takes place; and the Gulf 
fully as dark as the strongest solution of blue|Stream, off the coasts of the Carolinas, and the 


vitriol; and even in the regions where deep blue 
is the general colour of the sea, he may have seen, 
if he have been in the Gulf Stream, or gone 
‘‘ down the trades,”’ a deeper blue than the deep- 
est, in certain particular Tooalities. There is a 
current in the China Sea that washes the Aleu- 
tian Islands, and is so dark, as compared with the 
other waters of the ocean, that the Japanese. call 
it the Black Stream. Other ocean streams there 
are, and particular portions of the ocean itself, 
which are more blue than their neighbours. Every 
West India voyager knows the marvellous blue 
of the trade-wind waters. 

Some people, even those who are familiar with 
many facts of physical geography, account for this 
blue colour by the reflection of the blue firmament 
in the mirror of the ocean ; some ascribe it to the 
depth of the water, asserting that if the green 
water which is found nearer land were piled up 
in a basin as deep as that which holds the blue 
water, its colour would then, through sume strange 
mutation, brought about by volume, be the same 
dark blue. ; 

Now, while it is certain that the brightness or 
dullness of the day affects the colour of the deep 
sea so far as to make that which on a bright sun- 
shiny day is an intense blue, an equally intense 
black when the day is overcast and sunless, it is 
quite as certain that the reflection of the firma- 
ment has nothing to do with the originally dark 
colour of the water. If it had, the same effect 
would be produced on the sea nearer land, in a 
less degree, perhaps, but still produced; while, 
at all events, it would be wrought beyond all 
question in the great northern seas, where cir- 
cumstances favored the reflection—and yet, under 
no circumstances whatever is it ever produced 
upon them. Their waters, no matter how bright 
the day, or how clear the sky, are ever green. 

Then, as to the reason founded on the depth of 
the sea, the argument based upon the ever-green- 
ness of the unfathomable north seas, applies 
against it with as much force as it does against 
the reflection theory. Besides, what would be 
true of the water near land, in one latitude, would 
be true of the water near land in another ; so that 
the sea about the Caribbean Islands should be 
green on soundings as it is green in the English 
Channel. But, as a matter of fact, it is not so. 
The waters of Carlisle Bay, Barbadoes, of Kings- 
town Harbour, St. Vincent, and of the West 


- India Islands generally, are almost as blue as the! .oJig mat 
mid-ocean waters. Look down over the side of 4) up: chloride of sodium 


vessel anehored in either of the places mentioned, 
and you will see the bottom, through a medium 
so blue as to make you think you are lying in a 
sea of sulphate of copper. There are good reasons 
why the blue is not so intense as it is further at 
sea, but it is blue very distinctly, and never under 
apy circumstances is it green. 

The true cause of this blue colour of the ocean 
is to be.found in the saltness of the ocean ; and in 
the case of the West India waters, to the absence 
of those causes which are in full operation in 
more northern latitudes, and which as clearly 
mark the seas of those regions to be different 
from those more southerly, as their respective 


waters of the trade-wind region, are to the other 
waters of the Atlantic what the last vat is to the 
penultimate vat ; that is to say, the dark-blue sea 
is salter than the light-green sea, and the deeper 
the blue the salter the water. 

Now, this differenc8 of density in sea-water is 
not mere supposition, but an ascertained fact, the 
amount of saline mattcr contained in one»part 
differing from that contained in another, in the 
following proportions: the water of the English 
Channel being taken as 1; the Baltic Sea, 0.19; 


the Black Sea, 0.61 ; Irish Channel, 0.96 ; Medi-|* 


terranean, 1.11; ocean at the equator, 1.12; north 
Atlantic, 1.16; south Atlantic, 1.20; Dead Sea, 
10.86. This is only a general statement. Ex- 
periment has shown that the water of the Bay of 
Biscay contain three and a half per cent. of salt; 
the water of the trade wind region four and four 
tenths ; and that in the gulf stream off Charleston, 
four per cent.; and similar results might be 
gathered from tests applied to different parts of 
other seas. If the blue colour and the difference 
of density did not speak plainly enough, there is 
the additional fact, that ships’ copper in the 
Gulf and Caribbean Sea, is more corroded than 
in waters north of this latitude, to show that there 
are more chemical agents at work in them than 
in these others. 

While the Baltic Sea is, as shown above, almost 
brackish, it is reckoned that if all the salt con- 
tained in the water, annually evaporated, from 
the North-east trade region of the Atlantic could 
be heaped into one place, it would cover an area 
equal to the size of the British Islands, to the 
depth of fourteen feet. The trade-wind region 
is the saltest part of the Atlantic, it having been 
ascertained that the heaviest water in all that 
ocean is found between the parallels seventeen 
degrees north and south of the equator. 

Now, although it has been discovered, that for 
certain the salt waters of the globe differ from 
each other in saltness, it has never been found 
that they differ in respect of the actual salts con- 
tained. The same ingredients go to embitter the 
waters of the brackish Baltic Sea that saltify 
those of the wide ocean; it is only in the distri- 
butive proportion that the seas really differ. -The 
salts contained in sea-water, according to an 
analysis made of a specimen taken off Havre, 
were found to be as follows : in one thousand parts 
of water, 
ter; and the solid matter was thus made 
, (common salt,) 24.632 ; 
chloride of potassium, 0.307 ; chloride of calcium, 
0.489; chloride of magnesium, 2.564; bromide 
of magnesium, 0.147; sulphate of lime, 1.097; 
sulphate of magnesia, 2.146; carbonate of lime, 
(common chalk,) 0.176 ; carbonate of magnesia, 
0.078. .In some waters there are found other 
ingredients than these; but they are due to local 
causes, not exerting any wide-spread influence, 
and they cannot be reckoned among the common 
components of sea-water. 

(To be continued.) 


Humility is the basis which upholds the whole 
work of God in us. 


there were thirty-one and a half parts of 


climates are distinguished by different degrees of} It is only the Spirit that works the frat 2 


the Spirit; which it will assuredly do when the — 


soul is in a submissive and receptive state. 
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THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 14, 1866. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
We have received a copy of the printed min. 
utes of New York Yearly Meeting, from which 
we take the following extracts. 


“ At the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Ne 
York, opened on Sixth-day, first of Sk 
month, 1866. 

Reports were received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings. * . s * 

Epistles were received from London, Dublin, 
New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Indiana, Western and Iowa, the reading of which 
has been to our comfort and edification. 

* * + 

To prepare answers to these Epistles the fol- 

lowing Friends were appointed : * 
Adjourned to 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

About which time the meeting convened. 

J. P. H., on behalf of the Representatives re- 
ported, that having considered the subject con- 
fided to them, they were united in proposi 
that William Wood be appointed Clerk, an 
Augustus Taber, Assistant Clerk—which nomi- 
nations being separately proposed and considered, 
they were united with, and the appointnients 
made accordingly. 

*« * * were appointed to examine 
the accounts of the treasurer, and report to a 
future sitting the amount they may think neces 
sary to be raised to defray the expenses of the 
current year. 

The trustees of the Murray Fund made their 
accustomed report, which was very satisfactory. 
* * * * - _* * 


The following proposition was contained inthe 
report from Westbury Quarterly Meeting: 

‘In consideration of the embarrassment which 
is often experienced in adopting Answers to the 
Queries,.and the feeling that when answered, they 
do not correctly represent the religious condition 
of the Meeting, it was concluded to propose to 
the Yearly Meeting that the Queries be revised. 

‘The Women’s Meeting concurring therein,’ 

* §* — were appointed in conjunction with 
a Committee of the Women’s Meeting, to take 
the subject into consideration and report tos 
future sitting, whether in their judgment a revi 
sion is necessary, and, if so, in what respect. 

* * * * * * 
Adjourned to 10 o’clock to morrow morning. 
Seventh-day morning, 2d of the month— 

Friends again assembled. ‘ 
The establishment of a Yearly Meeting is 

Canada, to be composed of the Quarterly Meet 

ings of Pelham, Yonge Street, and West Lake, 

as concluded upon last year, again claimed the 
attention of the Meeting. The Epistles received 
from six of the Yearly Meetings with which we 
correspond assent to the establishment of said 

Meeting. Upon further consideration it .was 

concluded to authorize the above named ‘ 

Meetings to meet at 11 o’clock A. M., on the last ~ 

Sixth-day in Sixth month, 1867, at Pickeriog, 

O. W., and establish said Meeting—the Meeting 

of Ministers and Elders to be held the day pre 

ceding at 11 o’clock. Those Quarterly Meetings 

are instructed to appoint Representatives to a 

and assist in the establishment of the Yearly 

Meeting. 
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THE FRIEND. 


The following Friends were appointed to unite|reported by the several Quarters, and having] The Meeting was introduced into much feeling 
with a Committee of the Women’s Meeting, to|read the First and Second Queries with the An-|and sympathy for and on account of, the situation 
consider of and propose to a future sitting the|swers thereto, adjourned to 4 o’clock. About/of some of our members in the subordinate Meet- 
names of a few Friends to attend at the opening| which time the Meeting convened, and resumed|ings—reduced as many of these Meetings are in 
of said meeting. * 2 * *ithe interesting exercise, and, the work being) numbers—and after deliberately attending thereto 
The following report was received from the|completed, the clerks were instructed to prepare) under the belief that benefit would result from the 
committee having charge of the Boarding School|a Minute to be transmitted to our subordinate] visitation of a committee for their encouragement 
at, Union Springs, which was very satisfactory. |Meetings, embodying as they may be enabled to|and growth in the Truth, it was concluded to 
‘The committee having charge of the Yearly|do, the pertinent counsel with which we have/appoint a few Friends to this service.  * . 
Meeting School at Union Springs, submit the | been favoured. were nominated to consider of, and propose to a 
following report : The following is a summary of the Answers: | future sitting, the names of Friends whom they 
‘The whole number of scholars for the summer |* s * * ° = *| may think suitable therefor. 
term of last year was 90; 51 of whom were board-| The committee appointed at a previous sitting| * * * * * * 
ers. The whole number for the past winter term|to propose the names of Friends to attend the| Adjourned to 4 o’clock to-morrow afternoon. 
was 156 ; 88 of whom were boarders. About two-|opening of the Yearly Meeting in Canada, offered 
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Fourth-day Afternoon.—Pursuant to adjourn- 

thirds of these were the children of Friends, or|the following : * ® which were ap-| ment, the business was resumed. 
connected with Friends’ families. \proved, and they were appointed to the service,! The following Minute in relation to the con- 
‘The whole amount of receipts and instructed to render such assistance in the|cern elicited by reading the reports from the 
during the year has been $14,714 46 \establishment of the Yearly Meeting as they may} Quarters in relation to the state of our Meetings, 
Entire expenditures, 14,348 07 |be enabled to do. ; was offered, and, being approved, was directed to 

The committee appointed at a former sitting to| be sent down to the subordinate Meetings. 

Balance of receipts over expendi- propose the names of Friends to meet Friends of| * * . * * * 
tures, $366 39 | other Yearly Meetings in conference in Baltimore,| A report was received in relation to the propo- 
9 4 “5 . 7 a * |reported the following : . . which, sition of Stanford Quarterly Meeting respecting 


‘The school is in a healthy and prosperous/being approved, they were appointed accordingly. the expenses incurred on account of Friends 
condition, and merits the fostering care of the; Adjourned to 10 o’clock to morrow morning,| attending the Yearly Meeting, as follows : 
Yearly Meeting in carrying out the design of|to assemble in joint meeting with the women in| «< 7% the Yearly Mecting.—The committee have 
imparting to the youth of our society a moral and their room, for the purpose of reading the min-| given deliberate consideration to the proposition 
religious education. utes of the Representative Meeting. from Stanford Quarterly Meetingreferred to them, 


On behalf of the Committee, Third-day morning, 5th of the month.—\and are united in recommending to the Yearly 
pe * * |Friends met pursuant to adjournment. _ | Meeting the reference of the subject to the Rep- 
Union Springs, Fifth month 24th, 1866.’ The proceedings of the Representative Meeting! resentative Mecting for their consideration. 
Adjourned to 4 o’clock this afternoon. were read, and the attention given to the several On behalf of the committee, 
Afternoon, Friends again met. objects claiming its care was very satisfactory. * * 
: * * : * * «|The report of the committee on the Freedmen 


It was approved, and the subject referred to the 
Representative Meeting for its consideration. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Fifth-day morning, 7th of the month.—The 
committee on the proposition of our sisters for a 
change of place for holding the Yearly Meeting, 
reported as follows : 

‘ To the Yearly Meeting—The committee have 
carefully considered the proposition for the change 
in the place of holding this Yearly Meeting. 

‘ They find that particularly in the Women’s 
apartment, the noise from the street is often such 
as to prevent the greater part of what is said, 


rom being heard overthe room. This impor 
The Women’s Meeting informed that a propo-|bury Quarterly Meeting, and after a full inter- difficulty ss the fact ae the present een 
sition to change the place for holding the Yearly | change of sentiment, were united in recommend-| ,,o¢ central, were the principal reasons prompting 
Meeting had been considered by them, and that|ing to the Yearly Meeting that the subject be};},. proposal. The committee were united in re- 
they were united in the belief that on various ac-|referred on the Minutes of the Meeting for| oommending to the Yearly Meeting that the 
counts advantage would result therefrom. They |further consideration next year. subject be veferved to the care of the Represen- 
therefore submitted it to this Meeting for its con- On behalf of the committee, tative Meeting. 
sideration. It was concluded to appoint a com- * * * n behalf of th ; 
Mittee, in conjunction with a committee of the| New York, Sixth month 4th, 1866.’ ciated ae 
, i amine th bject care- ; ‘ as ' 
pet A ee Drag acvedhary po aa The committee appointed last year to visit Le é T - ao ese as 
future sitting ; for which purpose * * * raf oe Meeting made the following satis- eiahinaebenne seo am ¢ subject care 
were appointed. 13 te Wiecks Mshose St : The committee appointed at a previ iti 
. ly Meeting:—The committee co ppolnted at a previous sitting 
Nonses of Priel. er | Pitter the Ye e appointed last year to give attention to the request| to propose the names of Friends to visit the sab- 
Meeting be borne by the Meetings of which they | Le Ray Quarterly Meeting, report that five entnste Hestingn, castes 2s 
are members, if such’Friends are not of ability to |™e™ Friends and two women, in Ninth month They were appointed accordingly, and instructed 
my for themselves—which was referred to the|/ast went to Le Ray, attended that Monthly! to visit as way may open the subordinate Meetings 
preceding committee. Meeting, also the Quarterly Meeting, and gave|#0d families composing’ them, and labour as 


‘ ine di . licited b elicited much expression of an interesting nature, 
A very interesting ine Confer Ylevincing a feeling on behalf-of the Freedmen 
the reading of [the proposition ie 7 th erence) which it is hoped will incite our members to fur- 
in the Tenth month next,] resulting with entire| ii} the committee liberally with the means for 
any * to the course proposed ; continuing the work entrusted to them. 
and ona were appointed to Priends - Adjourned to 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
a future sitting the names of a few Friends to About which time Friends again assembled. 
meet in Conference at Baltimore with Friends of The committee to whom was referred the pro- 
Yearly Mecting in ‘Tenth ae position from Westbury Quarterly Meeting for a 
r \ ne ; : 
this subject into consideration, and to act therein revision of the Queries, made the following report, 


which was approved : 
mour Holy Head may open the way. « ‘ Tothe Yearly Meeting :—The committee have 
* * * * * * * 


carefully considered the proposition from West- 





; ‘ ‘ . i ; ; . bility may be afforded for the encouragement 
: deret such advice and assistance as way opened for. a : 

Sides taheting expense tncurtet hp tenet On behalf of the committee, and growth in the Truth, of the members, 

tees in the jebtoraibiaes of services on behalf of ° 8 ’ ee oes o ae instructed to 

society, be borne by the Meeting. Upon attend-} The following report was received from the ne Bee eae ahaa See ee 

ing thereto, it was concluded with great unan-|committee on the treasurer’s account. 4 P : 


The treasurer of the Educational Fund reported 
* * * * * 


imity, that such course would be right ; and the| * 

fteasurer was instructed hereafter to pay the 

travelling expenses of committees incurred in M 
Aaic., . bsp ae ae +d gms portions of $3,600, and remit early to William 
ccnd-dey, 4th of the ceca ie Mesting Cromwell, treasurer, 69 Duane Street. 

turned its attention to the state of Society as 7 ; : . ‘ 





* * * * 
* 
The report was approved, and the Quarterly : : ‘ sala 
eetings were requested to raise their respective to wake fenpier ke coaab wrakiaied Dacat 
tional Funds, reported : bs ° . 
The statistics in relation to schools are-very 
Jimperfect, Saratoga, Cornwall, Yonge Street and 








THE FRIEND. 


Nene, 


West Lake failing to make report. From the 
accounts received there are within our limits, 
574 children of suitable age to attend school. 
90 of these attend schools under care of Meet: 
ings. 
438 attend district schools. 

9 attend Family schools. 

42 attend no school, but are generally reported 
as receiving instruction at home. 

Eight of the Quarters report on the subject of 
schools for Scriptural instruction, by which we 
learn 24 First-day schools have been established, 
also three Mission Schools. 
* * * 


bs * * 


The Quarterly Meetings are requested to for- 
ward annually an account of the number of chil- 
dren within their respective limits of suitable age 
to attend school, the character of the schools they 
attend, whether District or mixed schools, or 
under care of Meetings, also the number of First- 
day schools for Scriptural Instruction, the number 
of Mission Schools and Bible classes. 

* * * * * * 

No sufferings on account of our christian testi- 
monies have been reported. * * 


Contributions for the relief of the colored refu- 
gees have 
a 


been made, amounting to $8,265 90. 
* * * * * 

Essays of Epistles to all the Yearly Meetings 
with which we correspond were offered, which, 
with some proposed alterations, were approved. 
The clerk was directed to transcribe, sign them 
on behalf of the Meeting, and forward them to 
the Meetings to which they are respectively ad- 
dressed. 
om 


* * * * * 


Adjourned to the usual time next year if the 
Lord permit. 


Witt1am Woop, Clerk.” 


JOURNAL OF THOMAS CHALKLEY. 

We wish to call the attention of the readers of 
“The Friend,” to the stereotype edition of the 
Journal of Thomas Chalkley, just issued by the 
Book Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and for sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 
Arch street. ‘ 

There are few of the journals of our earlier 
Friends more interesting or instructive than this, 
and we commend it especially to our young 
Friends as being well calculated to incite them 
to enter, and to encourage them to persevere in 
the self-denying path of salvation. 

The present edition is duodecimo, of 634 pages, 


mr on good paper, and bound in sheep can 
had for $1.00. 


There is kept constantly on hand, at the Store, 
@ good supply of the approved writings of Friends. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—News from Europe to 6th mo. 27th. The 
British Ministry have resigned in consequence of the 
hostile majority in Parliament on the Reform bill, and 
the resignations have been accepted by the Queen. 
The Times thinks Lord Derby wil) form a new ministry, 
with Lord Stanley as Foreign Minister. The laying of 
the Atlantic cable was to commence on the 30th ult. 
The cattle disease has broken out in Ireland, and vigor- 
ous measures bave been taken to stop the infection. 
The disease was decreasing in England. 

A military revolt broke out in Madrid on the 23d. It 
was suppressed with the loss of about 1000 lives. 
O'Donnell bad issued a proclamation expressing his de- 
termination to repress all disturbances, Three Spanish 
vessels are reported to have been destroyed by the Peru- 
vian iron-clods. The Spauish squadron has been or- 
dered home from the Pacific. 

The Italian army commanded by the king, Victor 
Emmanvel, crossed the Mincio without meeting opposi- 
tion from the Austrians. It then advanced upon 
Pescheira, but was repulsed from that stronghold. The 


Italian army was encountered by a strong force of Aus- 
trians in the vicinity of Verona, and after a prolonged 
engagement the Italians were defeated with heavy loss. 
After their defeat the Italians retreated across the 
Mincio, leaving about 2000 prisoners in the’ hands of the 
Austrians. The Austrians then took Custozza by as- 
sault, and occupied Bormio. 

The Prussian forces bad advanced into Upper Silesia 
and Bohemia. They attacked Osweicsin, in Galicia, 
but were beaten off by the Austrians. It was supposed 
the Austians would make a flank movement with a view 
to compel the Prussians to evacuate Saxony. It was 
reported that the Prussians had completely surrounded 
the Hanoverian army, and that the king had been 
granted twenty-four hours to consider terms of capitu- 
lation. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active at a small 
advance. Breadstuffs firm. Consols, 863. U.S. 5-20's, 
64. 

The last census taken at St. Petersburg shows that 
the population amounts to 539,122, of whom 313,443 
are men, and 225,679 women. 

A revolt has occurred near Puerto Principe, Cuba. 
On the Ist, five companies of troops were sent against 
the insurgents, and a fight occurred. Several Spanish 
officers were killed, and three companies went over to 
the insurgents. The latter then numbered 7000, and 
proceeded to the mountain region. About 2000 troops, 
bearing the Chilian flag, landed near Neuvitas on the 
3d, and it was believed that the affair is a general revo- 
lution to free themselves from Spanish rule. 

The Imperial forces in Mexico have lately met with 
several reverses. Tampico is closely besieged by the 
Liberals. The idea of annexation to the United States 
is widely fostered in the Liberal ranks. 

It is reported from San Francisco that the Liberals 
have taken the city of Santiago, Mexico, and threaten 
Sau Blas and Tepic. 

Chili, Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador are said to have 
formed a league to free Cuba from Spain, and Venezuela 
and Colombia have been asked to join the alliance. 

Unitep States.—Congress.—The bill extending the 
operation of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has passed both 
Houses and been sent to the President. It extends the 
Bureau for two years from this time, and the supervision 
is to be over all loyal refugees and freedmen, so far as 
the same shall be needful to enable them speedily to 
become self-sustaining citizens, and to aid them in 
meking the freedom conferred by the laws and consti- 
tution available to them and beneficial to the country. 
The Tax bill has been finally adjusted between the two 
Houses. The Tariff bill is still before the House of Re- 
presentatives. The Senate Committee has reported a 
bill appropriating $1,500,000 for repairs of the levees 
of the Mississippi river in Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Various bills and resolutions, of no great 
interest, passed the Senate and the House. The Mili- 
tary Committee of the Senate has reported a substitute 
for the House bill for the equalization of bounties. The 
Senate has passed a bill for the re-organization of the 
army, and the House has passed a bill of its own for the 
same purpose. 

The Freedmen.—Chief Justice Bowie, of Maryland, has 
decided that the Civil Rights bill supersedes the laws 
of Maryland so as to admit the testimony of coloured 
persons against white persons. Justice Read, of Ope- 
lousas, Louisiana, bas been arrested and brought to 
New Orleans for refusing to execute the Civil Rights 
bill. 
men’s Bureau in Tennessee, says he has closed all the 
medical establishments of the Bureau in that State, and 
intends to cease the issue of rations, excepting in the 
most urgent cases of necessity. He recently sent troops 
to Jackson county, Tenn., to liberate a coloured boy, 
about 16 years old, whom a white man persisted in 
holding in bondage. Generals Steedman and Fullerton 
found the freedmen in Mississippi labouring well. In- 
stances of cruelty and abuse were not rare. In Alabama 
it was found that the most cruel and heartless persons 
in their conduct towards the blacks, were the police, 
with which every city, town and village is liberally 
supplied. Capt. Clark, Bureau Inspector, reports un- 
favorably of the state of St. Marys and Calvert counties, 
Maryland, except that he found a considerable number 
of the coloured people owners and lessees of land. 
Labourers wages were $12 a $18 per month for men, 
with rations and quarters. No schools have yet been 
established in this part of the State, and great opposi- 
tion would be made to them. The apprenticing of 
coloured children has been carried to a large extent, 
and the Civil Rights bill is quite disregarded. Judge 
Tuck, of Calvert, at the late term of the criminal court, 
sentenced five men to be sold into slavery for periods of 
from six to eighteen months—in one case the offence 


being a petty theft of a dollars worth. These sentences 
had been carried into effect. 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 335. 
Portland—On the 4th inst., a fire broke out in thig 
city which continued on that and the following day, 
until a large part of the town was destroyed. Itisre. 
ported that about 2000 buildings and property amount. 


ing in the aggregate to several millions of dollars, were 


consumed. This terrible conflagration had its origin 
from a fire cracker thrown by a boy amongst some 
shavings in a eooper’s shop. 

New York.—Cholera bas made its appearance in the 
city, but the number of cases has hitherto been quite 
limited. Twenty-seven fatal cases of sun-stroke occur. 
red on the 8th inst. 

Brooklyn.—Five deaths of Cholera occurred on the 
7th and 8th insts. , 

Georgia Gold.—Some children playing near Augusta, 
Ga., on the 2d, found a lump of gold, weighing eleven 
ounces, in a ravine, and several smaller lumps were 
picked up in the vicinity. On the 3d three more lumps, 
weighing respectively thirteen, nine and eight ounces, 
were found in the same place, by the owner of the land, 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
onthe 9th inst. New York.—American gold 151} 152, 
U.S. six per cents, 1881, aa ditto, 5-20, a 105}, 
Superfine State flour, $6.80 a $7.30. Shipping Ohio, 
$9.25 a $10.30. Baltimore flour, $10.55 a $12.10, 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.86; amber, $2.40. Western 
oats,52a73 cts. Rye, $1.18. Mixed western corn, 8 
a 90 cts. Middlings cotton, 36 a 38 cts. Philadelphia — 
Superfine flour, $8 a $8.75; extra family and faney 
brands $9 a $17. Red wheat, $2.50 a $2.85. Rye, 
$1.20. Yellow corn, $1 a $1.03; mixed western, 95 4 
98 cts. Oats, 65 a 70 cts.; western, do. 50a53. The 
arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached 1800 head, 
Extra cattle sold at 17 a 17} cts., fair to good 15 a 16 
cts.,and common 12a 14} cts. Of sheep 10,000 were 
sold at from 5} to 6} cts. per lb. gross. Hogs, $134 
$14.50 the 100 Ibs. net. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Dr. S. Whitall, N. Y., $2, to No. 44, 
vol. 40; from B. Bowerman, Mich., $5, to No. 52, vol. 
40; from Sarah Packer, O., $2, to No. 22, vol. 40; from 
Achsah Hall, O., per J. Fawcett, Agt., $2, vol. 39. 





A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association, 
will be held at No. 112 North Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day the 14th inst., at 5 p.m. 


Saran Lewis, Secretary. 


WM. FOSTER’S MEMOIRS. 


A number of copies of this work have been presented 
to the Friends’ Freedmen Association, and may be had 
at No. 501 Cherry street, or at No. 109 North Tenth St. 
Price $3.50, or if to be sent by mail, $4. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th of 
Ninth month. ; 
Applications for the admission of students must in all 
cases be accompanied by certificates of character and 
the studies pursued, signed by the last teacher; which 
may be addressed to John M. Whitall or James Whitall, 


No. 410 Race St., or to Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walaut 
street. 


Gen. Fisk, Assistant Commissioner of the Freed-| ° 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA ) 
Physician and Superintendent,—Josava H. WoRrTaING+ 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients way 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exxis, 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Drep, on the 27th of the Fourth month, 1866, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age, Wittiam Smepuey, a0 
esteemed member and elder of Middletown Particular 
and Chester Monthly Meeting, Delaware Co., Pa. 

——, on the 16th of Sixth month, Joun Lewrs, in the 
90th year of his age; an esteemed member of Chester 
Montbly and Springfield Particular Meetings. He en- 
idured a lingering and painful disease with patient sab- 
mission, and has left to the many by whom he was @ 
beloved, the consoling belief, that through the Divine 
mercy in Christ Jesus, he has entered into the rest pre- 
pared for the people of God. 


PRA PEERS 


we OO 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 





